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WHEN FOUND— 


ie presenting our second American number, we wish to acknow- 
ledge our indebtedness to the interest and courtesy of Mr. W. 
Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburg, who has greatly assisted us with 
contributions, not only from his pen, but from his valuable collection 
of Dickensiana. It will be seen that our aim, as last year, has been 
to confine the pages of this issue, as far as practical, to articles on 
Dickens and America, and contributions from American writers. 
* % * * *% 


We understand that Mr. Bransby Williams has decided to play 
Fagin in a new version of Oliver Twist, to be produced at a London 
theatre in the coming autumn, prior to his visit to America. The 
character of Fagin will, of course, not be new to Mr. Williams, for it 
is one of the most realistic of his impersonations from the novelist, as 
it is one of his most powerfully-acted characters. But he has never 
sustained it throughout a long play, and his performance will 
naturally be looked forward to with pleasurable anticipation. It will, 
no doubt, create a deal of interest, not only among his many 
Dickensian admirers, but in the theatrical world generally. 

* * % * * 


Mr. H. Snowden Ward has been busy preparing an entirely new 
lecture for the coming season, which he entitles “The Humour and 
the Pathos of Charles Dickens.” In it he exhibits Dickens’s own life as 
seen in his writings from the time when he was a “ queer, small boy, 
less than half nine,’ up to his death, identifying, by the way, 
of course, as becomes an authority on Dickens-land, many places in 
the books, and many characters in the stories. The lecture will be 
illustrated by about one hundred lantern pictures, made especially 
for it by Mrs. Catherine Weed Barnes Ward. Mr. Ward, who is, 
amongst many things, a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship, 
has made a name for himself as a successful lecturer on Dickens, both 
in America und this country, for he not only contrives to interest the 
general public in one of the most fascinating of literary stories, but 
appeals, too, to the ardent Dickensian by virtue of the unique 
manner he deals with his subject, and on account of the valuable and 
curious points he makes in his discourse. His new lecture will 
be looked forward to with interest. 


* * * * * 
We hear that the Saracen’s Head Hotel, in Snow Hill, has closed 
its doors. Readers of The Dickensian need no reminder that the 
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it was to it that Nicholas Nickleby repaired on a certain day to start 
on his journey North as the assistant of the famous schoolmaster. 
In those days the Saracen’s Head was of considerable importance to 
the coaching world, and was one of the recognised stopping and 
starting places for the mail coaches. But since then it has been 
rebuilt, and we believe no portion of the old building exists 
to-day. In our number for April, 1908, we gave an illustration as it 
was in Dickens’s day, and a short account of its history. 
* * * * * 


Another building associated with Dickens is to be shortly de- 
molished, that of the Roman Catholic chapel in Sardinia Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, mentioned in Barnaby Rudge, and known as the 
church of SS. Anslem and Cecilia. 

* * * * * 


On July 14th was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s Dickens’s mahogany 
library chair, with carved legs and covered in leather, with two 
silver engraved plates containing the following inscriptions :— 
‘‘ Chair from Gad’s Hill in which Charles Dickens was often photo- 
graphed. Given by him to Charles Watkins, of Torriano Avenue, 
Camden Town’’; and “‘ Bought at Mr. Watkins’s sale-by H. T. 
Reed and given in 1903 to John Trude Fripp,’’ the present vendor. 
It was purchased by Messrs. Maggs Brothers for £74. 


* * * * * 


Much correspondence has appeared in the Press regarding the 
Civil List pensions of £25 each which have been granted to the 
grand-daughters of the late Charles Dickens, the children of his 
eldest son Charles. Im some newspapers it has been stated that 
the Dickens Fellowship have taken the matter up with the object 
of supplementing the sums. This statement is entirely premature, 
and we doubt whether such a scheme is one which the Fellowship 
could or should formulate. We may, however, be permitted to 
say that the amounts do not strike us as at all adequate by com- 
parison with other pensions allowed to other persons and the reasons 
of their payments, 

* * * x * 

Dr. Bately takes an exception to the print of “ Peggotty’s Hut” 
we gave in our last issue, which he says is not the “ship-looking 
thing” Dickens had in his mind for the dwelling of the Peggotty 
family. He gave his reasons for his opinion to the company of 
pilgrims on the occasion of the Fellowship’s visit to Yarmouth. 
Space will not allow us to enter into the point carefully enough 
now, but we hope to publish the facts, as he related them, next 
month. 

= * * % * 

Just as we go to press we hear that another Dickens exhibition 

will be held at the New Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, during August. 
THE EpIToR 
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“KISS ME QUICK AND GO” 


By ‘“‘ELDER”’ 

“The leave-taking* was v affecting. On parti rom Mr. Di i 
Fields, his Booth ouneker toc hoe ieshou. << Holi ear: 
kissed Mr. Dickens affectionately on the cheek.””—Evening Paper. 

THE sun is sinking fast, Charles, 
And day will soon be o’er, 

When Sandy Hook is passed, Charles, 
You'll see us ‘‘ nary more ”’ ; 

One kiss before we part, Charles, 
While love my bosom tears, 

Perhaps it don’t look smart, Charles, 
But who the Dickens cares? 


Then ‘‘ kiss me quick and go,’’ Charles, 
Then ‘‘ kiss me quick and go’’; 

Oh! place your ruby lips to mine, 
Then ‘‘ kiss me quick and go.’’ 


May winds blow gently round, Charles, 
And waves in frolic play ; 
No thunder’s awful sound, Charles, 
Molest your happy way. 
We pray you not to grieve, Charles, 
And greet you with a cheer, 
While by your gracious leave, Charles, 
We launch a private tear. 
Then ‘‘ kiss me quick and go,’’ Charles, etc. 


A thousand friendly throats, Charles, 
Bid you good-speed to-day, 

But don’t write any ‘‘ Notes,’’ Charles, 
And say ’twas “‘t’other way.”’ 

You once invoked your spleen, Charles, 
And struck us hard and sore; 

But now you’re not so green, Charles, 
About our Yankee shore. 

Then ‘‘ kiss me quick and go,’’ Charles, etc. 

Now, place your hand in mine, Charles, 
And look me in the eye, 

With that sweet glance divine, Charles— 
Oh! why that pensive sigh ? 

They’ll soon the anchor weigh, Charles, 
The wheels begin to turn ; 

I dare not longer stay, Charles, 
So home I go to mourn! 

So, ‘‘ kiss me quick and go,’’ Charles, 
So, ‘‘ kiss me quick and go”’ ; 

Send all your books to Boston, Charles, 
Now, ‘‘ kiss me quick and go.”’ 

eprinted in “‘ Charles Dickens; a Sketch of his Life and Works,’ by 
F. B: Perkins. New York, 1870.] 
* When Dickens left America,in 1868 for England after his second visit there. 
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ACTOR W. J. HAMMOND, OF SAM WELLER FAME 
DIED AT NEW YORK IN 1848 
By JOHN SUDDABY (Hull Branch) 

HE name of W. J. Hammond carries one back to the earliest 
public days of Dickens, the period of 1836-7, when the P2ck- 
wick Papers was in course of publication, and when playwrights 
were tumbling over one another in their indecent haste to produce 
dramatisations of the work. The new writer, with his admired 
sketches, had suddenly leapt into popularity. And Hammond, 
some dozen years the novelist’s senior, had at this time risen to 
considerable and deserved popularity on the boards of the London 
and provincial theatres. The one was born in 1799, and the other 
in 1812, and the time had now arrived when in their work they 
were to be associated. And this occurred in the summer of 1837, 
when the play-producers pounced upon Pickwick. The first two 
plays founded on Dickens’s work were staged in April, 1837, when 
the book had been little more than half written, and were con- 
sequently very defective, and they had not a long run. The next 
play founded on the book was W. T. Moncrieft’s at the Strand 
Theatre, on July 17th, with W. J. Hammond as Sam Weller. 
Dickens had by this time advanced Pickwick Papers to its closing 
stages, and the stage-author, who certainly well understood his 
business, being a most prolific producer of plays, saw in common 
with the public the great popularity of the character Sam Weller, 
and therefore gave that name to his play, making the name of 
Pickwick secondary. The play was written and produced as 
““Sam Weller, or the Pickwickians,’’ and staged with happy and 
popular surroundings. In addition to the great popularity of 
Pickwick itself, the dramatic authorship was then a power, Mon- 
crieff having had his version of ‘‘Tom and Jerry ’’ successfully 
before the public for fifteen years. Further, the play was produced 
““ under the sole direction of Mr. W. J. Hammond,’’ who was well 
established at the Strand Theatre, and deservedly a great favourite 
as a comedian; and the time of the play’s production was when 
London was rejoicing over the ascension to the throne of the youth- 
ful Queen Victoria. London was gay indeed this and the follow- 
ing seasons over the Queen’s accession and coronation. Time had 
also brought railways into London, and the wooden paddle steamers 
were also linking up the outports with the great city. Hundreds 
of thousands of people poured into London who had never been 
there before. The drama had a run of two seasons, which was 
a great and unprecedented period, and has not been equalled since 
by a Dickens play. Percy Fitzgerald, in his ‘‘ History of Pick- 
wick,’’ says: ‘‘ The most successful of the plays founded on Pick- 
wick was ‘Sam Weller, or the Pickwickians,’ and which had a 
great run, Hammond making a great success in Sam.’’ And Mon- 
crieff, in a proclamation in defence of his dramatisation, wrote 
that ‘‘by his impersonation of Sam Weller Mr. Hammond has 
placed himself at the very head of his profession—it is one of the 

most perfect performances the British stage can now boast of.’’ 
And in giving an outline of the life of Hammond, it is fortunate 
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that a very good portrait of him acting the part of Sam Weller 
exists. It portrays him after he has entered the service of Pick- 
wick, holding in his hands his coachman’s hat with its cockade, 
and giving the narrative of the extraordinary coincidence of his 
- father upsetting a coachload of voters at the canal. 


Ww. J. HAMMOND AS SAM WELLER 


Sam: Vot’s wery remarkable, the wery next day, at the wery time, and on the 
wery spot the coach vos upset. 


In the play the Eatanswill election hustings, booths, and other 
incidentals were staged, and Sam was made to give the story of 
the voters in a conversation with Wardle, and the scene was made 
stirring and popular in thus giving the merry proceedings at 
Eatanswill. 

Mrs. Hammond, it may be mentioned, was in the cast taking 


ft 
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the part of Isabella, daughter of Mr. Wardle. At the close of the 
long and successful run of Sam Weller, Hammond continued for 
a further decade a favourite on the London and provincial stage, 
being deemed by many at the head of his profession as a comedian 
since the death of Mathews in 1835. The year 1848 finds him in 
America, and in the autumn came the sorrowful news that he had 
died on August 23rd, at New York, aged 49 years. A notice of 
his death recorded that ‘‘ for twenty years he had been a comedian 
of no mean ability, and for a short time proprietor of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and that he left a wife and seven children in England.”’ 
Such is the announcement which rang down the curtain on the 
life of him who played Sam Weller in the heyday of Pickwick, and 
America possesses all that was mortal of him in one of the ceme- 
teries of the great city of New York. 

The announcement that he was ‘‘ for 20 years a comedian of 
no mean ability ’’ very inadequately tells of his eminence as an 
actor. It was always understood he was early on the boards, and 
in his teens taking responsible characters. The stage of 80 to 
100 years ago was very different to what it is to-day. It was then 
the home of variety as well as the drama—in fact, very various to 
suit all classes—Richardsonian, much @ Ja Crummles, fresh pieces 
nightly, broadsword combats, dances, songs and humour, not 
only in, but between scenes when the drop curtain was down. 
Mathews, the great comedian, had been an ideal actor in the 
eyes of the youthful and humour-loving Dickens. In his humorous 
sketches, evenings, annuals, trips, invitations and at homes, he 
was the prince of variety, enjoyed by all his patrons, including 
Dickens in the pit; and Dickens in his teens had Mathews’ at 
homes and songs so off by heart that but for an illness he would 
have taken to the stage. And as Dickens advanced in life, so did 
an understudy actor of his ideal Mathews, and this understudy was 
W. J. Hammond, who was destined ere long to be the great ex- 
ponent of Dickens’s Sam Weller. Being a_ brother-in-law of 
Douglas Jerrold, author, dramatist, and intimate friend of Dickens, 
it follows that in course of time the latter would be fully con- 
versant with his ability not only throygh acting Sam Weller, but 
otherwise. In 1822 he was at the.Haymarket Theatre, London, 
and the next season he was at the Hull Theatre Royal, taking a 
benefit in February, 1824, so well to the fore was he then at the 
age of twenty-four, as a member of the stock company. He con- 
tinued at the theatre, and in January, 1825, on his further benefit 
night, he performed in three pieces, in one of these taking ten 
characters, and then in an interlude singing two comic songs and 
giving half a dozen imitations of leading actors. Mathews at times 
had given imitations of actors, but Hammond went one more than 
him on this occasion by including him in the list of imitations. 
Such a host in himself was Hammond, and so popular that he re- 
mained at the Hull Theatre until March, 1827. In 1830-1 he was 
the lessee of the Hull Theatre Royal, with unfortunate results 
financially. 

In taking a general survey of Hammond’s dramatic life one is 
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struck with the immense variety of his performances. One night 
he was acting under Macready, another he was with Kean, then on 
other nights he was giving imitations of those ‘‘ stars,’’ another 
he is singing in female character, then in a burlesque of ‘‘ Othello,’’ 
another he has “‘ just dropped in’’ as Paul Pry, with his ‘‘ I hope 
I don’t intrude,’’ and other nights he is in operas. He appeared 
in hundreds of pieces, and sang probably hundreds of comic, topical 
and variety songs. There appeared to be no limit to his humour, 
grotesqueness and comic vocalisations, and it is remarkable the 
number of times before acting ‘‘Sam Weller’’ he took kindred 
characters. He was a boots, a valet, a waiter, an innkeeper, a 
ship’s steward, a parish beadle, a constable, etc., and in several 
of his songs the ‘‘ v’’ and the ‘‘w’’ took each other’s place, @ la 
Wellerism. In 1841 he paid a visit to the Hull Theatre, after an 
absence of ten years, and the public, with remembrances of his 
former connection with the town and the knowledge of his further 
great successes, enthusiastically received him as a ‘‘star.’’ His 
visit was specially extended, he receiving two benefits, which was 
a most unusual occurrence, in his three weeks’ stay. 

It is not to be wondered at that Hammond should ultimately 
visit America. During several decades there had been a consider- 
able exchange of visitation by actors of both countries. His fore- 
runner, Mathews, had been an early star visitor to the States, 
for in 1826 he is found giving humorous sketches of his trip to 
America. He had gone in a sailing packet ship called the ‘‘ Wm. 
Thompson,’’ the first part of his sketch referring to the embarka- 
tion of himself and emigrants, and the attendant scenes. And 
on a following evening he gave “‘ Jonathan in England,”’ he play- 
ing Jonathan W. Doubikins (a real Yankee), with the song of 
“Yankee Doodle, or a Slap at the Londoners,’’ whilst Hammond 
seconded his efforts in the humorous character of Natty Larkspur, 
a postilion of the Greyhound. And in the following season one 
finds Hammond showing both his own ability and that of Mathews 
in an impersonation of the latter in his Doubikins character. 
Then in December, 1830, on the occasion of a benefit he chose as 
the chief feature of his bill of fare a drama founded on Cooper’s 
novel of ‘‘ The Waterwitch, or the Skimmer of the Sea,’’ in which 
the scenes are incidental to New York, Sandy Hook, and the 
neighbouring waters, he taking the character of Peter Prong, one 
of the primitive settlers. In the following week he was acting 
Captain Boroughcliff, a regular real down Yankee, in a drama 
founded on Cooper’s tale of ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ during which he sang 
““Yankee Doodle.’”’ And in the next year, 1831, the two of them 
were again on the stage together in the American play of ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Mallet,’? Mathews taking the tztle-réle, a French exile in 
Boston, whilst Hammond was Mr. Orator Jeremiah Kentucky, of 
Otsego County, near Cherry Valley, attorney-at-law, member of 
Legislature for Longswamp, and dealer in logwood. And after his 
successful run of Sam Weller, Hammond appeared in ‘‘ The Ken- 
tuckian, or a Trip to New York,’”’ ‘‘ Yankee in England,”’ ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,” etc. Much humour was introduced typical of the 
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Americans in the back States in the valley of the Mississippi, the 
people there being given in contrast to the Yankee proper on the 
coast. A back State American was quoted as ‘‘ Chock full of good 
nature and fight, half horse and half alligator, with a touch of 
the earthquake and a sprinkling of the steamboat.’’ In 1841 he. 
was playing in an original and peculiar American burletta written 
by his friend Moncrieff, called ‘‘ Tarnation Strange! or More Jona- 
thans.’’ He took the character of Jonathan Jonah Goliah Bang, 
of West Tennessee county, the descriptive catalogue being similarly 
lengthy and full of variety, as those of Mathews’s former plays 
or entertainments had been. 

A closing word. It is now more than sixty years since Ham- 
mond, the first full-stage exponent of ‘‘ Sam Weller,” died pre- 
maturely, and was buried in a distant American grave. Acting 
as he did concurrently with Dickens writing his earlier books, and 
visiting New York but seven years after the famous author’s first 
visit to America, one realises that he was a man of Dickens’s time, 
and may there be with readers in both countries, in thus briefly 
recalling the story of his life, something of that union of remem- 
brance as expressed in Bret Harte’s tribute to Dickens of— 


. . . English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths Sie 
Spray of western pine. 


DICKENS IN BOOKS 


DICKENS’S POWER OF OBSERVATION AND RETENTION 

I met Charles Dickens in Rome the winter that I was there. I felt very 
ill-disposed towards him at that time, as did most of my countrymen, on 
account of his American Notes, then recently published. We met, as sight- 
seers do in Rome, everywhere. I particularly recali the circumstance that 
at one of the most imposing ceremonies at Saint Peter’s, during Holy Week, 
I kept my eye upon Mr. Dickens, who was standing listlessly leaning against 
a column, apparently paying no attention whatever to what was going on ; 
and yet, in his book on Rome, he gives a most minute and graphic descrip- 
tion of that ceremony. His powers of rapid absorption and of accurate 
retention must have exceeded those of other men.—‘‘ Memories of Many 
Men and of Some Women,” by Maunsell B. Field, 1874. 


say, DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 


I was one day walking with Mr. Thackeray when something was said by 
me about Mr. Dickens. Thereupon Thackeray, in the most naive manner in 
the world, remarked to me that it was very strange, but nevertheless a fact, 
that Dickens’s publishers sold five copies of any one of his books for one 
copy which his booksellers sold of any of his. It did not appear to me so 
very singular, but I did not say so. The one appealed to only the cultivated 
class, the other to all classes. The one was a great humorist and moral 
anatomist, and the other a great humanitarian. I then referred to the 
rumour, at that time in general circulation, that Dickens was in pecuniary 
embarrassments by reason of his extravagant living, and was contemplating 
a flight from England to avoid his creditors. Thackeray, with great warmth, 
denied this story as a gross culumny. He said that he was acquainted with 
Dickens’s affairs, and that, so far from exceeding his means, he was always. 
living within they.— Memories of Many Men and of Some Women,” by 
Maunsell B. Field, 1874. . 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND EDEN 
eee DICKENS owes much of his fame to the exposure of 
an American real estate boom on the lower Ohio river. We 
can never be too thankful to Mr. Dickens for the remarks that he 
wrote to the papers about the character of ‘‘ Eden.” Although 


N 


CHARLES DICKENS AS A COSTER 
(From an American Paper) 


they did not operate to stop softies from going into the country, 
they have nevertheless done something toward keeping ‘‘ The 
Talent’? in the towns where the saloons are always open, and 
where one can touch a friend for five on an occasion of stress. 
We do not know what would happen to a man eleven miles from a 
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neighbour who is suddenly overcome with a desire to make a touch, 
or take a concluding one with the house. It is certain as anything 
that Charles Dickens’s exposure of farming had a great deal to do 
with the building up Chicago. And what a wonderful city it is. 
How proud Charley would be if he could see Chicago to-day, with 
her twelve hundred policemen and her brilliantly accoutred patrol 
wagons. It needed a man like Dickens, with all the boldness to 
tell the truth, to stop this country from becoming purely agricul- 
tural without a criminal class to give employment to the judges, 
or a ‘‘statoo’’ in a public park. Dickens was one part English 
and the other human being. Occasionally he broke away from 
England and put down some things that everybody takes an in- 
terest in. His books are considered very clever, but to our notion 
they are far too long. Anthony Hope would have written a good 
many stories out of the material that Dickens threw away on one, 
and Rider Haggard would absolutely have cried at Dickens’s 
wanton manner of tossing off plots.—From an American Paper. 


THE LAST OF EDEN 


By EDWIN S. CRANDON (of Boston, U.S.A.) 


i Mere: was a time when the great popularity of Charles Dickens 

in this country was in grave peril. For a time at least it was 
greatly reduced and almost submerged by a wave of resentment that 
immediately followed the publication of Martin Chuzzlewit, in the 
early ‘‘ forties.’’ There was in this novel an outpouring of disgust 
for certain American characteristics that sixty-odd years ago was 
very damaging to our amour propre. That his pictures of us par- 
took of caricature need not be stated. They would otherwise have 
lacked the Simon-Pure Dickensesque quality ; yet it is no more than 
honest to confess that probably, in none of his attacks upon the 
abuses and humbugs of his generation, did he come closer to squar- 
ing his statements with the facts than in his description of the ‘‘ City 
of Eden ”’ and the life that was to be lived there. His mistake was 
in a too broad generalisation, practically nationalising what at that 
time, as at all times, was sectional and exceptional. 

To-day we could afford to, and doubtless would, smile at and enjoy 
similar cynicism and humorous exaggeration at our expense, but 
then we were not half so old as we are now, and had not found our- 
selves. We were rather unpleasantly conscious of our provincial- 
ism, and it was easy to find the sensitive nerve. But Dickens did 
not imagine Eden; he found it, and fragments of it have remained 
after he has been dead for more than a generation. Says the Kansas 
City Star: ‘‘ The last logs of a cabin, all that was left of the ‘ Eden’ 
so graphically described by Charles Dickens, were washed away the 
other day by the muddy current of the Mississippi River, and not 
a vestige remains of ‘ Scadder’s flourishing city.’ ’’ 

Even Scadder was not an invention. He has been identified as 
William M. Muldrow, a Missourian, who with much of the Colonel 
Sellers faith and even a larger measure of efirontery, undertook to 
make Marion City, as the real ‘‘ Eden ’’ was called, a metropolis of 
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the South-west. It stood on a bank of the Mississippi River, six 
miles east of the town of Palmyra, and a few miles above the city of 
Hannibal. The log house just carried gulfward by the Mississippi 
was one of the last built by Muldrow as a part of the outfit to 
attract investors from the East. He even sold lots to such to the 
amount of $150,000, considerable of it coming from emigrants in- 
tending to settle in the new country. At that time the foreign in- 
flow was more willing and eager to spread itself over the country 
than it is to-day. 

There is in the clerk’s office of Marion County, Mo., an old 
yellow parchment on which is traced the plan of a great city, with 
churches, schools, banks, parks, wharves, and warehouses. This 
was the way it was outlined in the fertile brain of its promoter, 
though it never passed far beyond the log-house stage, and not many 
of them. A part of the plan was to make it the nucleus of a great 
Pacific railway system, for Muldrow wrote to an Eastern friend: 
“‘Some day I will take a train in Marion City, and in seven days 
wash my face in the Pacific Ocean.’”’ When his dream faded at 
Marion City he caught the gold fever, and associated himself for a 
time with Colonel John Sutter, the first discoverer of gold in Cali- 
fornia. He died thirty-seven years ago, and was buried near the 
remains of what he had hoped to make a metropolis. Probably 
Dickens little realised that he was writing a brief history of one of 
the strange processes by which the development of this great 
country has been brought about. 


A LETTER BY DICKENS ON INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT 


‘PEE following extract from the ‘‘ Editor’s Easy Chair’’ in 
Harper's Magazine for December, 1867, is interesting from the 
fact that it coritains a letter from Charles Dickens that has never 
been included in any volume containing letters by him. LEarly in 
1867 Dickens made an arrangement with Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, 
of Boston, to publish a collected edition of his works, and wrote 
a letter to that firm which some of the American publishers, who 
had been publishing his novels as they came out, took exception 
to, with the result that an article was published in The Publishers’ 
Circular, dated June Ist, 1867, which was headed ‘‘ The Dickens 
Controversy.’’ This article accused Dickens of misrepresenting 
or suppressing facts concerning payments made to him by some of 
the American publishers in payment for their American editions. 
The letter which follows was evidently Dickens’s final reply to his 
critics before his departure for America, and while the latter was 
addressed to a friend, was probably intended for publication :— 
Somebody having written to the New York Tribune a series of remarks 
about a conversation of Mr. Dickens, in which he was made to say a 
great many disagreeable things of American publishers, he wrote a letter 
to a friend absolutely denying the whole story, of which the following is 


an extract :— 
“For twenty years I am perfectly certain that I have never made any 
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other allusion to the republication of my books in America than the 
good-natured remark—‘ If there had been an international copyright be- 
tween England and the States, I should have been a man of very large 
fortune instead of a man of moderate savings.’ Nor have I ever been 
such a fool as to charge the absence of an international copyright upon 
individuals. Nor have I been so ingenuous as to disguise or suppress 
the fact that I have received handsome sums from the Harpers for ad- 
vance sheets. When I was in the States I said what I had to say, and 
this was an end. I am absolutely certain that I have never since ex- 
pressed myself even with soreness upon the subject. Reverting to the 

reposterous fabrication of the London correspondent, the statement that 
| ever talked to ‘these fellows’ who republished my books, or pretended 
to know (what I don’t know at this instant), who made how much out 
of them, or even talked of sending me ‘conscience money,’ is as grossly 
and completely false as the statement that I ever said anything to the 
effect that I could not have an interest in the American people, and 
nothing can by any possibility be falser than that.” 

Everybody is grateful to Charles Dickens, but ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly” 
has a delightful sense of proprietorship in him because it is in these 
pages that his stories now for so many years have first been introduced 
to American readers. And this has been done, in the absence of an 
international copyright, upon terms mutually agreeable. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION OF ‘‘ AMERICAN 
NOTES” 
By WM. GLYDE WILKINS 

eel ie writing former articles on First American Editions of 
Dickens’s Works, the writer has come into possession of what, 
without doubt, is the first edition of American Notes, published in 
the United States. It is an ‘‘ Extra Number’’ of Brother 
Johnathan, a periodical formerly published in New York by 
Wilson & Co., and bears the date November 7th, 1842. It is a 
quarto of 48 pages, printed in double columns, the size of the 
printed page being 64in. by 94in. On the last page is an adver- 
tisement which is reproduced herewith, and is interesting in giving 
a facsimile of an ‘‘ American Note ”’ for fifty dollars in circulation 
at the time the book was published. As to its being the ‘‘ First 
American Edition ’’ the claim is amply proved by the following 
extract from ‘‘ The Life of Charles Dickens,’’ by Dr. Shelton 
McKenzie, published in Philadelphia in 1870. After stating that 
he sent Charles Dickens copies of two American newspapers, 

Brother Johnathan and The New World, Dr. McKenzie says :— 
‘Mr. Dickens’s recollections of Brother Johnathan were not 
pleasant. In 1842, after his first visit to the United States, the 
late Mr. Isaac C. Pray, previously editor of the Boston Pearl, was 
in London conducting a cheap evening paper, so very liberal in 
its politics that even the Chartists thought it went too far. By 
application of what is practically known as ‘oil of palm’ he 
obtained proof sheets of the American Notes from a pressman in 
Bradbury & Evans’ printing office, and sent them to Boston (?) 
in advance of the English book in two volumes, the selling price 
of which was 21s. Mr. Dickens had made arrangements for the 
reproduction of a facsimile edition for America, but before the 
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legitimate advance sheets arrived, the entire book was circulated 
throughout the United States in a double number of Brother 
Johnathan for six cents. Of course, this took the bloom off Mr. 
Dickens’s peach.’’ 

Dr. McKenzie was mistaken in the price being six cents, as 
the advertisement says, ‘‘ Price, Twelve and a Half Cents.” 

It will be noted that Dr. McKenzie states that he also sent Mr. 
Dickens a copy of The New World, and that paper also published 
an edition of American Notes, which was a quarto, the same size 
as the Brother Johnathan edition, but was in two parts, and bore 
the date November, 1842, without giving the day of the month. 
From what Dr. McKenzie has said about the manner in which the 
proof sheets were obtained by the publisher of Brother Johnathan, 
there can be no doubt but that theirs was the *‘ First American 
Edition.’’ 

When it is remembered that Dickens, during his first trip to 
America, expressed himself very strongly on the subject of an 
““Tnternational Copyright Law,’’ there can be no doubt after his 
experience with American Votes, that he was more strongly than 
ever in favour of such a law. 


i: hore erent ers 


American Notes for General Circulation, by Charles Dickens, Esq 


BROTHER JONATHAN EDITION—PRICE, TWELVE AND A HALF CENT8&—TEN COPIES SENT DY MAIL (WHICH CAN ONLY BE CHARGED 4T THE 
AL RATES OF NEWSPAPER POSTAGE) FOR ONE DOLLAR—ORDERS FROM THE COUNTRY RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


THE WERY LAST OBSERWATIONS OF WELLER, 
SENIOR 


By J. M. FIELD (““STRAWS’’) 
REMEMBER vot I says, Boz, 
You’re goin’ to cross the sea; 
A blessed vay avays, Boz, 
To vild Amerikey ; 
A blessed set of savages, 
As books of travels tells; 
No guv’ner’s eye to watch you, Boz, 
Nor even Samivel’s. 
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They’ve ’stablish’d a steam line, Boz, 
A wi’lent innowation ; 

It’s nothin’ but a trap to ’tice 
Our floatin’ population. 

A set of blessed cannibals— 
My warnin’ I repeats— 

For ev’ry vun they catches, Boz, 
Without ado they eats/ 


They’ll eat you, Boz, in Boston! and 
They’ll eat you in New York! 

Wherever caught, they’ll play a bles- 
Sed game of knife and fork! 

There’s prayers in Boston now that Cu- 
Nard’s biler may not burst; 

Because their savage hope it is, 
Dear Boz, to eat you first! 


They lately caught a Prince, Boz, 
A livin’ vun, from France, 

And all the blessed nation, Boz, 
Assembled for a dance ! 

They spares him thro’ the ev’nin’, Boz, 
But vith a hungry stare 

Contrives a early supper, tho’, 
And then they eats him there! 


Just think of all of yours, Boz, 
Devoured by them already; 

Avoid their greedy lures, Boz, 
Their appetites is steady; 

For years they’ve been a feastin’, Boz, 
Nor patd for their repast : 

And von’t they make a blessed feast 
When they catches you at last! 


Lord! how they gobbled “ Pickwick ’’—fate 
Which “ Oliver’’ befell! 

And watering mouths met “Nic” and “ Smike,”’ 
And watering eyes as well! 

Poor “Nell’’ was not too tender, Boz, 
Nor ugly “ Quilp’’ too tough ; 

And “ Barnaby ’’—I’m blest if e’er 
I thinks they’ll have enough! 


T’ll tell you vot you does, Boz, 
Since go it seems you vill; 

If you vould not expose, Boz, 
Yourself their maws to fill; 

Just “ Marryat,’’ or “ Trollope,’’ Boz, 
Within your pocket hem; 

For blow me if I ever thinks 
They’ll ever swallow them! 


(Sung at the Dinner given to Dickens in Boston, U.S.A, in February, 1842. 
It was afterwards published with music, and had quite a run at that time.] 
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CHARLES DICKENS AS A NATURE-FAKER 


By HENRY LEFFMANN, of the Philadelphia Branch 


QStenzinte men are now generally agreed that ali living 
organisms are biologically kindred and the result of evolution 
through the ages. This is, however, so new as a fundamental 
dogma in natural history that many now living can remember its 
formal publication and the antagonisms which it aroused. For 
many centuries mankind regarded itself as a special development 
with no relation to other animals, except in form, but the ordinary 
experiences of men, even in the lowest known state of culture, 
show that many of the lower animals have some of our faculties 
in an imperfect state. They show anger, friendship, affection, 
astonishment, terror, delight, craft, and disappointment. They 
have memory and forethought, and apply these to the ordinary 
emergencies of life. It is true that their emotions, passions and 
capacities are imperfectly expressed, but the difference between 
such expression and that of human beings is of degree rather 
than kind. It is the involuntary and unconscious acknowledg- 
ment by man of his kinship to the animal world that has led to 
the enlargement of the powers of the latter, attributing to some 
lower animals mental capacities equal to those of men, and much 
higher than have been observed or, so far as we know, possible. 
The vast mass of animal folk-lore is not equally developed among 
all nations. In particular, the Jewish race in its full development 
took a powerful opposition to any view that brought man into re- 
lation with the rest of nature. According to the concepts of the 
Rabbinical philosophy, man is a thing apart except as to his re- 
lations to Jahveh. Even an admiration of natural phenomena was 
deprecated. Job, in protesting that he does not deserve his suffer- 
ings, declares that he has not even admired the sun or moon. Not- 
withstanding this tendency, several instances of personification of 
non-human creatures are to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Such are the serpent in Eden, the Baalim incident and the fable 
of Jotham. The last deserves special mention, and is evidently of 
high antiquity, for it gives speech to trees and shrubs, and is in 
striking contrast to the text in which it has been embedded. 
Charles Dickens had extraordinary powers of observation, but 
they were exercised almost entirely within the field of human nature 
as seen in highly organised society. To the general phenomena of 
nature—that is, the forms and interactions of living and non- 
living matter, he was almost indifferent. He was not a scientist 
in the technical sense of that term. As far as he has touched on 
scientific work, he has been more merry than appreciative, as wit- 
ness the scientific gentleman who watched Mr. Pickwick’s per- 
formance with the dark lantern. In the early days of the British 
Association Dickens burlesqued it at some length under the title of 
““The Mudfog Association.’’ This effort must be regarded as a 
failure, and has deservedly fallen into oblivion. It is true that 
in those days science did not have the popularity it has to-day, 
but it was the period in which great men, such as Faraday, Darwin, 
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Humboldt and Cuvier were adding much to the world’s stock of 
useful knowledge. 

Notwithstanding this attitude, a mind so constituted as that of 
Dickens could not be wholly indifferent to animal life, especially 
to those animals that are forced into association with us either 
for use or amusement. Here and there in his stories are to be 
found animals to whom he has given some of the individuality so 
characteristic of his writings. Barnaby’s raven is perhaps the best 
known. Dickens says in his preface to the novel that it is a com- 
posite of two birds that he, at different times, owned, but it is 
unlikely that such powers of speech and understanding were ever 
possessed by a feathered creature. We must feel that, as in 
chemistry, the combination of two substances gives rise to pro- 
perties not in either of the constituents, so in mingling his two 
ravens the author’has developed new features. ‘‘Grip’’ is much 
too responsive to the changing fortunes of his owner and learns too 
quickly the catchwords of his company, for us to doubt that he is 
something of a ‘‘fake’’ in the technical sense in which this term 
is now used in nature-study. Other birds are presented in the 
novels, but they are much inferior to ‘‘ Grip,’’ and may be allowed 
to go unchallenged. Indeed, one of them, Mrs. Merdle’s parrot, 
seems not to have been up to the usual standard of that animal. 
It could do little but screech. To be sure, it sometimes screeched 
at opportune moments, but that may have been only coincidence. 
It could bite, as Mr. Merdle found to his regret. If it had any 
opinions, they were mainly as to the importance of the social code, 
and the necessity of good society to a civilised community. Tim 
Linkenwater’s blackbird and Miss Flite’s caged friends need only 
passing mention. It is probable that the latter when set free were 
no better off than some of the human parties to the celebrated suit. 

Dogs appear in several of the novels, and Dickens’s feelings 
toward that animal are probably more vividly presented in Sikes’s 
dog than elsewhere. The animal, though shamefully ill-treated, 
is always faithful to his master, and only to him. In Henry 
Gowan’s dog we have a more elegant type, but in this a tendency 
to romance appears. Apparently the dog was able to see the char- 
acter of Blandois, which few of the Frenchman’s fellow-creatures 
could do. The incident is detailed, however, too briefly for us 
to determine whether it was an interpretation of character or 
mere dislike. Blandois, at least, gave the dog credit for powers 
of discernment that were dangerous, for the next news that we 
hear is that Lion is dead; ‘‘ dead,’’ as Mr. Blandois said, ‘‘ as the 
Doges.’? We notice in this allusion the care of the author to 
portray character accurately. Almost all Mr. Dickens’s literary 
allusions and proverbial expressions are drawn from the most 
familiar English authors and from English folk-lore, but he did 
not do so in this case. If the Frenchman had been made to use 
some local English expression the effect would have been spoiled. 

It is, however, Mr. Jingle’s dog that commands our greatest ad- 
miration. We have, unfortunately, no evidence save that of Mr. 
Jingle himself, whose word was probably as good as his affidavit, 
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but even if the incident is only partly overdrawn, it deserves our 
attention. ‘‘ Ah, you should keep dogs—fine animals—sagacious 
animals—dog of my own once—Pointer—surprising instinct—out 
shooting one day—entering enclosure—whistled—dog stopped— 
whistled again—Ponto—no go—stock still—called him—Ponto— 
Ponto—wouldn’t move—dog transfixed—staring at a board—looked 
up—saw an inscription—‘ Gamekeeper has orders to shoot all dogs 
found in this enclosure ’—wouldn’t pass it—wonderful dog—valu- 
able dog—very.”’ 

In Hard Times we find two dogs of exceptional characters. Mr. 
Jupe’s dog Merrylegs and Mr. Sleary’s dog that ‘‘ could keep a 
man in one plathe for twenty-four hourths.’’ Mr. Sleary was of 
the opinion that his public life had given him an extensive ac- 
quaintance among dogs. In the account of how Merrylegs, after 
long wandering, found Mr. Sleary, greeted him by showing one of 
his tricks and then fell dead, Dickens may be introducing a story 
that he had heard from some one of Mr. Sleary’s profession. 

Several wonderful horses are presented. ‘‘ Whisker,’’ Mr. Gar- 
land’s pony, is perhaps the most independent and self-willed piece 
of horse-flesh ever in harness. Its curiosity is also remarkable. I 
cannot avoid the thought that some basis existed for the creature. 
It does not seem to be drawn entirely from the author’s self- 
consciousness. Dickens was not a writer of high romance. He was 
quite out of the class of Cervantes, Dumas, Verne or Wells. Even 
the author of ‘‘ Waverley ’’ was of much higher romantic tendency. 
Dickens sometimes overdrew characters, or perhaps, to speak more 
accurately, either suppressed certain features in order to bring 
out others more distinctly or threw his characters with unlikely 
frequency into situations that brought out peculiar qualities. 
Thus, Pecksniff is put constantly into positions that bring out his 
insincerity of motive ; Mr. Dombey is brought often into situations 
that show his unfatherly feeling toward his daughter; Mr. Pick- 
wick is placed almost uninterruptedly in circumstances that com- 
promise him. At the basis of all these incidents are facts within 
the experience of the author. ‘‘ Whisker’’ may be an overdrawn 
picture of a real pony, or, like Barnaby’s raven, a composite with 
features added from the author’s imagination. 

Mr. Sleary’s horse, which could do, almost anything but 
““thpeak,’’ must be allowed standing as a result of special train- 
ing. Wonderful things may be done with some animals. This 
horse, on the eventful night when the whelp escaped, danced the 
polka until he was dead-beat, and would ‘‘ have walthed if he 
had not been in harneth.’’ 

In the same novel appears a trained dog which, pursuant to 
instructions, principally nods and winks from Mr. Sleary, acted 
as a detainer on the energetic Bitzer. 

In passing, I wish to say that this novel, Hard Times, will repay 
study by those who are interested in Mr. Dickens’s views on 
economic questions. It presents a brilliant study of some of these 
problems, and in it Mr. Dickens shows himself much more of a 
Socialist than was suspected even by himself. 
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DICKENS AND JONATHAN CHAPMAN * 


‘(‘“ HERE was sold at Libbie’s auction rooms the other day a col- 

lection of letters 6f Charles Dickens to Jonathan Chapman, . 
Mayor of Boston in 1842, which shows more clearly than anything 
else the feeling which Dickens had for American people, and which 
explains how his American Notes for General Circulation came 
to be written. The friendship between the English author and 
the Boston Mayor was of no common sort, and in these letters 
which have now passed into the hands of a private collector there 
is a new revelation of Dickens’s character. The series is here 
given for the first time. 

The fourth letter of this interesting series, which is written 
October 15th, 1842, from Devonshire Terrace, was the highest 
priced of the sale, and refers interestingly to the American people 
as a mass and to Longfellow in particular. This letter reads :— 


My Dear Frienp,—I was heartily glad to see your handwriting when 
the Cunard boat, which brought your letter, came in. And I was 
heartily glad to read it—not the less so because it led me to the belief 
that your tenderness for me was keener and less bold than any anxiety 
you would ever entertain for yourself. 

In lieu of the American people (or the most among them) as a mass, 
consider them for a moment, as a man. If you could only retain the 
friendship of an individual by the sacrifice of everything which elevates 
you in your own respect—by fearing to speak the truth—by keeping a 
timid silence—by debating within yourself at every turn, as though he 
were a sick relation, “ Will he take this? Will he be angry if I say 
that? Will he find out that I am not a toy for his amusement, if I do 
the other?’’ Would you seek to hold it for a day? If I know you, no. 
Neither would I. And because I claim to have been kindly received in 
America by reason of something I had done to amuse its people and pre- 
possess them in my favour; and not with reference to something I was 
not to do; therefore I write about its people, and write freely. And as 
I have never been deterred by hopes of approbation or visions of great- 
ness, from pointing out abuses at home, so no amount of popular breath 
shall blow me from my purpose, if I see fit to point out what, in my 
judgment, are abuses abroad, and if my being an honest man bring down 
caprice and weather-cock fickleness and the falsest kind of insult on my 
head, what matters it to me—or to you—or to any man who is worth 
the name and being right, can look down on the crowd, and whistle while 
they hiss? 

What is to prevent my writing, the certainty of not pleasing them? 
How does the certainty appear? By every claim I have upon them being 
disregarded and cast ruthlessly aside, at the printed bidding of some 
abandoned fellow; and aspersions being freely believed which make me 
out a lying adventurer. 

My dear Chapman, if we yielded to such reasons or such men as these, 
in five years’ time there would be no such thing as truth in the world: 
and from that hour downward, her cause would be a hopeless, desperate 
venture. 

I am well convinced that in your heart of hearts you think and feel 
with me. I am well convinced that there is not in my book one solitary 
line in which you and such as you will not most thoroughly concur. 

I dispassionately believe that in the slow fulness of time, what I have 
written will have some effect of purging your community of evils which 


* Boston Evening Transcript, Wednesday, June 5th, 1907. 
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threaten its very existence, and I know that it is written kindly and 
good humouredly: and that I have never for an instant suffered myself 
to be betrayed with a false or unfair expression, or one I shall at any 
time regret. 

Believe me, my dear friend, the fact is literally so, and that you will 
find it so to your entire contentment, and when you meet with evidences 
of a change in the popular opinion towards me, it is not enough to say 
within yourself, “If he had not brought about that change himself, he 
would not be the man who was my friend, but would be some other 
fellow whom I could hear dispraised with supreme indifference! ”’ 

Longfellow from Cambridge is staying with us just now, and will re- 
turn, I believe, by the Great Western next Saturday. I shall charge 
him with a copy of my book for you, etc. 

I have caused my publishers to take such precautions as will prevent 
(I hope) its reaching America by the steamer which will bring you this 
letter. 

Our darlings are well and send all manner of messages in broken 
English to yours. Mrs. Dickens joins me in cordial and sincere remem- 
brances to yourself and to Mrs. Chapman, and I am always—not always 
—conditionally—conditionally on your not—at any future time talk- 
ing about the length of your letter or committing any such monstrous 
absurdity, Your faithful friend, 

Cuartes Dicxeys. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE 


eae the last few months we have made appeals on behalf of 

the Hospital for Sick Children, in Great Ormond Street, which 
is greatly in need of financial help. We made our special appeal to 
readers of The Dickensian in the name of Dickens, who had the 
interest of the hospital so much at heart, and we were able to forward 
to the Secretary various sums as a result. A wider appeal is now 
being made for funds to help “ ‘I'he Mother of Children’s Hospitals,” 
as it is called, out of its sore financial straits by the publication of 
a book entitled, ‘‘In a Good Cause,” which the famous house of John 
Murray has just issued. The volume comprises stories and poems by 
F. Anstey, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Owen Seaman, W. Pett Ridge, 
Marjorie Bowen, Richard Pryce, Henry Newbolt, W. Graham Robert- 
son, and Tom Gallon, and an illustration by Phil May. Such an 
array of talented writers is sufficient guarantee of the volume’s 
worth, but when one realises that every 3s. 6d. expended upon 
it is going to a cause which everyone, directly or indirectly, 
must have reasons for supporting, there should be no lack of 
purchasers, apart from the fact that value is obtained for the money. 
Mr. Anstey’s story, entitled “‘ Winnie,” has the hospital for its scene 
of interest, and its pathetic touch and honest sentiment should draw 
many a contribution from the pockets of those who “’ave kiddies of 
their own,” as the policeman says in the story. The volume can be 
obtained of any bookseller, but should any difficulty be experienced 
in obtaining a copy, we shall be pleased to supply copies on receipt of 
3s. 10d. As we have said before, the Hospital for Sick Children is an 
institution that lovers of Dickens should support to their utmost. 
Not because Dickens helped it himself, but because it does such work 
as he advocated in all his books, and which is one of the fundamental 
principles of the Dickens Fellowship. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LVI 
A WELCOME TO DICKENS 
By F, J. PARMENTER 


I’ told the ship is waiting, Boz, to bring you to the land 

Where once we pressed so eagerly to clasp your genial hand. 

You'll find the same kind people, Boz, that welcomed you before, 

Save many hundred thousand souls that walk the dreamless shore ; 
For Time and War have thinned our homes, yet still enough remain 
To dine you to your heart’s content, and pour the flattering strain. 
You'll find us somewhat altered, too, for twenty years or more, 

Have wrinkled brows and withered hopes since last you trod our shore ; 
Another growth of manhood now shall greet you with delight, 

As hearty and as generous, but not so fulsome, quite. 


Your “ Notes” are mostly honoured, Boz, for neither age nor youth, 
In this fair land of equal rights, repudiates the truth. 

Some thought them most disgraceful, Boz, but we do not complain 

If vulgar men and parasites incur thy just disdain. 

*Tis true you run as fierce a muck beneath Britannia’s glance, 

And gore her knaves and silly lords with just as sharp a lance. 

The Barnacles that fatten on the needy peasant’s corn, 

The Chadbands that belie their God have felt thy blighting scorn. 
But honest, virtuous people, Boz, of high or low degree, 

A kindly heart, a friendly hand, have ever found in thee. 

You could not spy among our men (this truth you will admit) 

A demon Quilp, nor “ ’umble”’ Heep, nor Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

You did find many a worthless ‘‘ Brick”’ to hurl about our ears, 

But none, save Britain’s lettered Isle, could furnish you with Squeers. 
You found our ranting Pograms, Boz, our Colonel Divers, too, 

But Pecksniff grew on your own soil, a loyal son and true. 

Had you but sought with earnest will, you’d learned that London fogs 
Are not the only climate breeds a Cheeryble and Noggs. 

And you must own, my charming Boz, whene’er you wish to sketch 
A villain of the deepest dye, the most abandoned wretch, 

You draw from your own countrymen, and find in every class, 

Ralph Nicklebys and Riderhoods and Billy Sikes and Brass. 

We own thy vast magnetic power, we feel its mystic spell, 

And shake our sides at Swiveller, and weep for Little Nell. 

We love thy beauteous offspring, Boz—we love them one and all— 
And we bedew with frequent tears the grave of Little Paul. 

Our very souls are tempest-torn while we look down upon 

That mournful scene where pitying Death with lonely Jo “ moves on.” 
What anger mingles with our grief to see old Betty fly 

In terror from the Poor Law’s grasp, and in defiance die. 
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And then what boisterous merriment shakes every bosom when 
Micawber—dear, delightful, sage—takes up his graphic pen. 

And Weller !—sly, sagacious, Sam !--what peals of laughter greet 
Both sire and son, as that droll pair come swaggering up the street. 


The sparkling wit, the genial warmth, that in thy pages glow, 
Have sweetened all the toils of life, and solaced half its woe. 

And since the silver-throated Swan that sang by Avon’s shore, 
Nor bard nor author e’er has been whom we have honoured more. 
And though some few cannot forget that hard, deserved blow 
You dealt your over-civil host some twenty years ago ; 

The many love you fondly, Boz, we love the very quill 

That traced the noble Peggotty and drew the “ Orphan’s will.” 


So board the anxious vessel, Boz, and hasten to our land, 
With that illustrious progeny that sprang at thy command. 
Miss Summerson, and Ada Clare, and dear Kate Nickleby, 
Sweet Florence, Agnes, Lizzie, Bell, and Caddy Jellybys; 
The cautious Bunsby, grave and wise, and Copperfield (but he 
Is but yourself personified) must with you cross the sea. 

And don’t leave little Dorrit, Boz, that sweetly-pensive face, 
Among your splendid retinue, must have its quiet place. 

And bring Inspector Bucket here, to teach our dull police 

To ferret out the ‘‘ Whisky Frauds,’ our rev’nues to increase ; 
And we would have Mark Tapley, too, our hearts when sad to cheer ; 
And Captain Cuttle to ‘‘ make note” of all your doings here. 
The Charitable Grinder, Boz, must with his parent rove, 

In spite of his ingratitude we like that saucy ‘“ cove.” 


Bring all the noble fellows, Boz, the gallant ship will hold, 

But you must leave behind your ‘‘ Brass ”’ if you would have our gold. 
We're rather short this present time, but meet all just demands, 

And Seward says our Russian Farm will double on our hands ; 

And there’s the Alabama claim :—I wish you'd tell John Bull 

To settle up that little bill and take receipt in full. 

"Tis just; and we're in want of coin—if you will bring it o’er, 

We'll press you to our hearts, and cry, like Oliver, for ‘“‘ more.” 

But should this business harass you, then let the matter rest ; 

Some other day we’ll try ourselves to have the wrong redressed. 

Our debt to thee, my genial Boz, our wealth can never pay, 

Across our lonely war-scathed hearths thy genius sheds its ray ; 

And in thy treasured volumes, Boz, the stricken mother finds 

The tender thoughts, the sympathies for which her bosom pines. 
Come over, then, beloved Boz, and taste again our wine ; 

We've forty million grateful hearts, and every one is thine, 

Come, at our cordial greeting, come, and tarry with us late ; 

God bless the ship with prosperous gales that bears so dear a freight. 


[Written in anticipation of Dickens’s visit to America in 1868. Reprinted 
from Harper’s Weekly, November 30th, 1867.] 
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VISIT TO BLUNDESTONE AND YARMOUTH 


+ ew summer festival of the Dickens Fellowship took place, as 

announced, on Saturday, July 17th, and judged by the en- 
thusiasm shown during the day and on the homeward journey, 
there can be no doubt of its great success in every way. Some of 
the party described it as the best and most enjoyable undertaking 
the Fellowship has yet had, and in spite of the fact that one is 
liable to vote the latest and newest the best, there were certain 
elements about the Blundestone festival which justified that 
opinion. 

The journey to Lowestoft was a long one, and the hour of start- 
ing (6.30 a.m.) somewhat early, but not one of the party of thirty- 
four who assembled at Liverpool Street Station regretted their early 
expenditure of energy, nor had any cause for complaint at the 
efforts of the committee to lessen the tedium of the journey by 
making it socially successful. Everybody was therefore in excel- 
lent spirits on reaching Lowestoft, where Dr. John Bately met the 
party, and where it was also joined by a further contingent 
gathered from the neighbourhood. A visit was made to the 
“* Hotel by the sea,’’ where Mr. Murdstone was wont to foregather 
with his gentlemen friends, and where the incident of ‘‘ Brooks of 
Sheffield ’’? took place. Here some light refreshments were taken, 
and, of course, it was thought the correct thing by some that those 
refreshments should be sherry and biscuits, in emulation of Mr. 
Murdstone’s custom. 

Mr. Lodge, the brake proprietor, of Yarmouth, had provided 
excellent accommodation for the party, and the large four-horse 
conveyance was soon packed, with Dr. Bately on the box seat 
looking proud and happy as the custodian of an enthusiastic 
family, and the start made for Blundestone. It is unnecessary to 
again go into details regarding the Dickens associations of the 
charming English village. Readers are recommended to refer to 
the June, 1906, issue of The Dickensian, where the facts are set out 
at length and illustrated. All the places mentioned therein were 
visited by all and dilated upon by the worthy doctor, and gave 
endless pleasure. But it should be stated that the vicar had 
placed his house and gardens at the disposal of the Fellowship, so 
that what Dr. Bately had to tell was all the more appreciated under 
the circumstances. Even Peggotty’s short cut across the adjoining 
field to the opening in the edge, which no effort of the authorities 
is allowed to fill in, when she took little David those whitening- 
polished coins, was made apparent to the company. 

In the church itself Dr. Bately delivered a short discourse on 
Dickens’s visits to Blundestone and the village’s connection with 
the novel, emphasizing the accuracy of the novelist’s geography of 
the place. Various points of interest in the country lanes were 
noted on the way to the Plough Inn, ‘‘ Our Village Ale House,”’ 
where luncheon was taken in the room which may have been the 
parlour where David felt sure was where ‘‘ Commodore Trunnion 
held that club with Mr. Pickle.’’ And what a typical country 
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luncheon it was. Roast and boiled beef, roast and boiled mutton, 
salad fresh cut from the garden, with plenty of eggs in it, which, 
being real new laid ones, were assiduously picked out as a luxury 
by some; stewed fruit, custards, dainty home-made pasties, tarts 
and other sweets, &c. The parlour was not very large, but the 
tightly packed company of forty was too intent on the feast of 
good things to notice any inconvenience. At the conclusion the 
opportunity was made for two or three short speeches. Mr. Walter 
Dexter, Chairman of the Council, read telegrams of good wishes 
from Mr. J. W. T. Ley and Mr. Frank Speaight, and spoke on 
behalf of the Council in welcoming the friends of members, and 
paid a tribute to Dr. Bately for all the trouble he had taken, and 
assured him of the pleasure he had given everyone. We were, he 
said, only half-way through our journey, but it was the best oppor- 
tunity we should have for thanking him for his kindness so far 
and for that to come. Mr. Sidney Marriott, Vice-chairman of the 
Council, seconded the motion in one of his characteristic little 
speeches. In response, Dr. Bately gave evidence that he was 
enjoying himself as much as the company, and indicated the in- 
teresting things that were to be shown during the afternoon. The 
luncheon was so exceptionally good for “‘ Our Village Ale House ’’ 
that Mr. Bolton, “‘ mine host and landlord,’’ was complimented 
on its excellence in a few remarks from the Editor of The 
Dickensian, which were endorsed by Mr. Beacock, of Leeds, and 
greeted with cheers from the well-satisfied gathering. After coffee 
had been served in the garden, the company were photographed in 
front of the inn by Mr. Spachett, of Lowestoft, and the journey 
continued along Barkis’s road to Yarmouth. Outside the Plough 
Inn the company were joined by Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Dufton, of 
Brockford, near Stowmarket, who had journeyed in their motor car 
some forty miles in order to take part in the rest of the pilgrimage. 
One of the officials of the Fellowship accepted the kind invitation 
to accompany them in their motor. It was said his object was to 
point out to them what Dr. Bately was pointing out to the others. 
But when, after a few yards down the road, the motor flew past 
the brake like ‘‘a thing demented,’’ and was lost to view in a 
couple of minutes, that idea was exploded. It transpired after- 
wards that he had carried out his promise, but incidentally he had 
also travelled dozens of miles and seen dozens of villages, and had 
happily steered clear of all obstacles, such as children, dogs, cows, 
and other animals. Nor had he been stopped by any police traps. 
He turned up at the site of Peggotty’s hut, but was lost again 
until tea time. He gave the assurance ultimately, however, hy 
way of expiation, that two new members of the Fellowship were 
secured and another subscriber to The Dickensian. 

In the meantime the rest of the party leisurely travelled towards 
Yarmouth, stopping at ‘‘ The Village Maid,’”’ as Barkis did, but 
having no bedstead to deliver, did not linger long. Stopping at the 
Ferry opposite the Nelson column at Gorleston, Dr. Bately gave 
the company the benefit of his discoveries regarding Peggotty’s hut, 
which once stodd there, and described its details. As we hope to 
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print an article by the doctor on Dickens and Yarmouth in full, 
we do not propose to enter into these details now. Continuing 
the drive into Yarmouth, a stay was made outside ‘‘ The Duke’s 
Head,’’ said to be the hotel where the friendly waiter treated little 
David so handsomely by helping him with his meal and not even 
charging him for the ink. A visit to Omer’s shop in Middlegate 
Street, a stroll through one of the Yarmouth rows, and then along 
the sea front, brought the party to a halt for tea. Train was 
ultimately taken for London. 

Usually these festivals are joined by many American and 
Colonial friends, but being rather later than usual, only one took 
the journey, Mr. Irving Colwell, of Auburn, New York. But his 
enthusiasm was great enough to make up for other disappointments 
in this respect. 

The whole day’s excursion was a huge success from every point of 
view. The weather was ideal, and no one had occasion to complain 
of the scorching sun, for the magnanimity of the clerk of the 
weather provided a gentle breeze to temper that gentleman’s bril- 
liance. The festival may have been the best the Fellowship has 
yet had. But wait until next year, for as this is being written 
in sight of Cape Grisnez—another Dickens landmark, by the way— 
the writer is reminded that there may be aeroplanes next year. 

Postcards of the group taken by Mr. Spachett, Bookseller, Lowes- 
toft, will be forwarded by him, post free, for 24d. each. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don’t it ?”—Rosa DartTLe, 


ANSWERS 


MEANDERING.—The word will be found twice in Chap. I. and again in 
Chap. II. of David Copperfield.—BoswortH Harcourt. 


Frat Canpte.—I well remember some seventy years since seeing them 
in use, and knowing a man who made and dealt in them. At that time, 
as far as I remember, mould candles had not come into use, and candles 
or “dips’’? were made in the following manner:—A certain number of 
wicks, probably twelve dozen or more, were hung from a rod suspended 
over a trough of hot clarified fat. They were sunk into the fat, and 
then drawn up to drip and cool. When cool enough, they were again 
lowered into the hot fat, more of which adhered to them each time; 
this process was repeated until they attained the thickness necessary 
to constitute six, eight, or ten to the pound as required. 

To produce what was known as the “flat candle,’’ which was also 
sometimes called ‘“shoemakers’ candle,’’ two of these “dips’’ were 
pressed close to each other while soft, and again lowered into the hot 
fat, thus holding them together as one candle with two wicks; the size 
could then be increased as described above, if desired. This flat candle 
was most generally used by shoemakers and tailors, but was made use 
of in some households whenever an extra bright light for working or 
reading was required. 

I well remember my father having some made four to the pound. I 
speak as one residing in a small town seventy years since, at which date 
gas had not found its way into remote towns, and lamps were much less 
perfect than they are now.—OsBoRN WALFORD. 
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‘SERGEANT BELL AND HIS RAREESHOW” 


Srr,—Referring to the correspondence on the above subject, it may be 
of interest to place on record in your pages that the actual author of the 
work was Mr. George Mogridge, born 1787, died 1854, a prolific-writer under 
the pseudonyms of Old Humphrey, Peter Parley (the second, by the way, of 
that name), &c., &c. 

In the “ Memoir of Old Humphrey,” issued by the Religious Tract 
Society, his chief employers, in 1855, is a list of his writings; where, 
amongst those published by Messrs. Tegg, appears ‘“‘The Showman, or 
Sergeant Bell and his Rareeshow.” 

I think this proves conclusively the authorship, if the style and diction, 
so unlike Dickens’s, and so plainly setting forth the evangelist, had not 
already done so. 


C. Van Noorpen. 


THE LOCATION OF DODSON AND FOGG’S OFFICES 


Srr,—Surely no one doubts the former existence of Freeman’s Yard (or 
Court, as it was indifferently named). It was here that Daniel Defoe lived, 
and there are other associations besides the Dodson and Fogg one. It 
was (or is) on the left-hand side going eastward up Cornhill. 

Yours, etc., 
Leeds. Frank Kipson. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HULL.—tThe Hull Branch held its first summer outing on June 19th, 
when a large party of members and friends journeyed by rail to Bridling- 
ton, and then by chars-a-bancs to Flamborough Head. The drive was 
most enjoyable, and on reaching the Headland a delightful time was spent 
amidst the magnificent cliff scenery. After the drive back to Bridlington, 
tea was served in the Balcony Room of Fields’ Esplanade Café, where a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Secretary and the Treasurer 
(Messrs. G. E. Tindal and T. H. Leahair) for the excellence of the 
arrangements for the outing, and a vote of congratulation to the new 
President (Mr. F. Bacon) on the success of the first gathering under his 
Presidency. Bridlington’s attractions were then enjoyed by the Dickens- 
ians until departure time for Hull. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘“* Where Little Nell died.” Illus. English Illustrated Magazine, July. 

“Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page (continued). Hast London Ad- 
vertiser, July 3rd. 

“Dickens Defended: Interview with Mr. Charles Collette.” Portsmouth 
News, June 29th. 

‘* Meredith and Dickens.’”’ Owtlook, June 19th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens and Leigh Hunt,” a letter from B. W. Matz. The 
Nation, July 10th. 

‘David Copperfield’s Country: Dickens Fellowship Festival.” East 
Anglian Times, July 19th, 
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From an old print 


THE NELSON MONUMENT, YARMOUTH 


Showing the hut at base said to be the original of Peggotty’s Hut 
(See Dr. Bately’s article, page 232.) 
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